THE   BREAKING   DAWN

delegation had discussed among themselves whether
they should not, under pressure from the parties of
the Right, raise the question of war-guilt. They
were advised, and rightly advised, not to do so ; but
when they had returned to Berlin, Marx sent a letter
to Herriot and Macdonald at Geneva in which he
prepared them for a Note on war-guilt, and set forth
the grounds which had disposed the German Govern-
ment to take this step.

In the negotiations over the Dawes vote, the
disavowal of war-guilt was one of the items with
which bargains were made. Marx promised the
Nationalists that a memorandum which had been
drawn up at the last session of the Cabinet and handed
to the Secretary of State for communication to the
Allies, should be duly despatched. This was one of
the questions that lay closest to Stresemann's heart
throughout his whole career. Most of the patriotic
creed that he had defended with such vehemence
during the war had crumbled in his hands; but
the ardour of his own faith was a measure of the
honest conviction of the justice of their cause with
which the German people went into the war. The
only survival of his attitude in those days was
the conviction, which had all the force of an
emotion, that the German people were innocent of
the war.

Here was one of the bridges between the past and
the future that the romantic in him was always trying
to construct, although the representatives of the past
continually demolished his work. Here was an
excellent opportunity for a demonstration; and senti-
mental considerations prevailed over diplomatic mis-